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The village population seemed most interested whenever the issue of 
setting up storage space in the context of UN aid programmes was discussed. 
In Mist/ a member of the village committee stated that the community would be 
perfectly willing to construct a store for UN commodities with the labour of 
the villagers at its own expense. 

Recommendations 

Regarding the storage potential at Zarghun Shahr garrison, which should 
be restored immediately and turned into a logistical centre for the relief and 
economic rehabilitation of Paktika Province a proposal has already been 
submitted in chapter 2.2 point 5 of this report. The construction of smaller 
sized decentralized storage facilities should, furthermore, be included on the 
list of possible food/cash for work projects to be investigated by UN experts 
in Paktika Province, in view of expressed needs and with the aim of 
first-phase implementation. 



9. THE LAND 

This section deals with all matters concerning the productive use of the 
land, agriculture, irrigation, livestock, orchards and forestry. A brief 
overview if given, followed by a more detailed and specific report. 

From an agricultural point of view the most important part of the mission 
was the time spent on the plain of Katawaz, visiting the garrison town of 
Zarghan Shahr, at the centre of the plain, and its surrounding villages. This 
plain lies at the heart of Paktika and seems to be the most productive area of 
the province. 

The plain itself lies on a north/east by south/west axis, more or less in 
the centre of the province at an altitude of between 1,500 to 2,000 metres. 
According to the available maps the plain is between 25 and 40 kms wide by 
about 120 kms long and lies between two parallel ranges of hills. The 
provincial capital Sharan (under the King it used to be Zarghun Shahr) is 
situated at the north/east end of the plain; the south/west end is marked by 
the district of Vezaha. 

Zarghun Shahr, a garrison town established in the reign of 
King Zahir Shah lies in the centre of the plain, in an area of good soils and 
plentiful sub-terranean water, liberally settled with fortified, walled 
villages of sun-dried mud bricks. The cultivated land is irrigated by the 
traditional kareez system. The people are in their great majority Pushtun 
belonging to the Ghilzai tribal units of Sulaimankhel, Alikhel and Kharoti 
with a scattering of a few non-Pushtun Tajiks. 

The staple crop is wheat. Other cereal crops such as barley and maize, 
are of secondary but significant importance. Lucerne is grown as essential 
fodder crop, as well as some vegetables and even potatoes. Orchard crops do 
not appear of great importance in this area, though fruit trees (apricots, 
apples, mulberries) are found in most villages, as are poplars and willows 
planted along irrigation channels, though not in large quantities. 

Irrigation is the key to agriculture on the plain of Katawaz, yet there 
is little evidence that the subterranean water resources of the plain were 
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ever really exploited by modern methods prior to the start of the war. Most 
communities were and still are dependant on the ancient kareez system of 
sub-terranean tunnels that tap the aquifers and lead the water to the surface 
along the natural fall of the land. 

The mission observed little evidence of tube wells (only two were seen) 
and clearly the full irrigation potential of the plain remains to be 
exploited. If not already carried out a hydrological survey of the plain 
should be considered as part of any future development plans for the area. 

The immediate problem facing the villagers of the plain is that during 
the course of the last nine years of conflict and war many, if not most, of 
their kareez have gone dry due to neglect and direct war "^^^g^' .^^t^^^^jf 
of this much of the arable land of the plain has gone out of cultivation and 
the repair of their kareez system was found to be a consistent priority in the 
villages visited by the mission. 

Prior to the war the villagers of the plain also kept extensive flocks of 
sheep and goats as well as cattle and draught oxen. These have been 
drastically reduced as the direct and indirect result of the conflict and the 
increasing impoverishment of the rural population. A shortage of draught oxen 
is seen as a major problem. The area is, however, suitable for mechanized 
farming and there is some evidence of its development in the form of a few 
tractors brought in recently from Pakistan. At the present moment shortages 
of fuel and services are limiting factors. 

The normal and traditional approach to the plain of Katawaz from the 
North is from the main Kandahar/Ghazni/Kabul ring-road, across long ranges of 
and open dry steppe country. This access was not open to the mission due to 
the continuing conflict. The approach from Pakistan is little more than muddy 
trails, often developed during the war leading across largely uninhabited 
ranges of mountains. These are still partially covered in forest, much of it 
of a rather degraded nature, of pine (pinus gardiana), cedar (cedrus deodora) 
and evergreen oak (quercus ilex). Much of the mission's time was spent m 
negotiating this natural barrier, before dropping down into the plain itself. 

Zarghun Shar is ideally situated to be developed as the reconstruction 
centre for the agriculture of the plain. Though the garrison town itself has 
been quite extensively damaged during the recent fighting, the whole region 
and the villages in the central part of the plain have received almost no 
structural damage as a direct result of the war. 

Not only are the villages in this area intact from a structural point of 
view, they are also still socially alive and inhabited. Every community, 
however, Ls between 10 and 25% of its population living across the border in 
Pakistan. If it was not for the remittances of this population the resident 
populations would find it most difficult to survive, as so Z;;^^^"/"*^^ 
out of cultivation. Indeed, one gets the strong ^"'P^^^^'J.^J^^^^'^^^f . 
necessity as much as the direct war threat on bombing and fighting has really 
TelTl^l'cllse of the migration from the villages visited by the mission The 
structural damage to villages seems to be quite serious in other parts of the 
province? especially in the district capital of Urgun and its surroundings. 
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The indirect effects of war have, however, had grave consequences on the 
agricultural economy of the area. Able bodied men have been away fighting. 
Military interference has prevented people from farming. The kareez have not 
been properly maintained and have run dry, land has gone out of cultivation, 
good seed and fertilizer have not been available. A cycle of impoverishment 
has been set in train. Flocks and livestock have been sold, a sure indication 
of this agricultural decline. There also has been some direct war damage 
caused by bombing of kareez systems, the shooting of stock, etc. 

Given peace and security, however, the villages in the vicinity of 
Zarghun Shahr should be able to recover comparatively quickly once able bodied 
manpower is released from active war duty. At least there are still living 
and integral communities in situ, able to reabsorb the refugee population if 
and when it chooses to return from Pakistan. 

Taking the various aspects of agriculture under their separate headings, 
the following are some of the more pertinent observations, findings and 
comments of the mission. 

(a) Irrigation and the Kareez 

Traditional agriculture on the plain of Katawaz is dependant on 
irrigation water provided by the ancient system of kareez (in Iran qanat). 

Damage to the kareez was the first thing referred to in any discussion on 
agricultural matters. The repair of the kareez systems was invariably seen as 
the priority for rehabilitation. 

The main cause of the kareez going dry would seem to be neglect and lack 
of maintenance due to the general disruption of the war, shortage of 
able-bodied manpower and the increasing impoverishment of the rural 
communities coupled with the rising costs of the necessary repair and 
maintenance work. 

There has, however, clearly been an element of direct and deliberate 
damage by aerial bombing (reported from the villages Pehai, Sarabi, Mushi 
Khel, Mist, Bakka Khel) as well as by dropping grenades down the well shafts, 
(which made good hiding places for Mujahedeen). 

In the village of Mushkheyl we were told that Soviet troops had 
"poisoned" some kareez. Livestock had died as a result of drinking the water 
and the village had therefore blocked off the tunnels themselves. 

In the village of Mist the mission were told the story of how the Soviets 
had rounded up the "karezkan" (the specialists who dig the kareez) and taken 
them away in a helicopter, never to be heard of again. 

However, despite these more dramatic cases the main causes of the kareez 
going dry can be summarized as follows. 

(a) Shortage of able-bodied manpower as the result of the war. 

(b) The rising costs of maintenance coupled with the increasing 
impoverishment of the rural communites. 
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(c) The general interference in everyday life and security as the result of 

the presence of Soviet and government troops in the area, and the fear of 
working the kareez, when there was a danger or possibility of bombing. 

Shortage of money to finance the repairs, rather than shortage of 
manpower was consistently stated as being the problem for the future repair of 
the systems. Once men return from fighting, manpower is not seen to be a 
problem. Paying them is. 

The cost of digging a kareez has risen three or four times since the 
start of the conflict. The present cost stands at between 700 and 1,000 Afs. 
per person per day. A team of four men (two on the surface, ^wojje low ground) 
work together. The cost per person up to mid day was quoted as being 500 Afs. 
per person, then from 700 Afs. to 1,000 Afs. in total depending on the hours 
worked after mid day. Including lining the tunnel with stone, and depending 
on the soil conditions, between one and three metres a day would be normal 
progress . 

This mission did observe "karezkan" at work and other evidence of repair 
works being started particularly around the village of Mist. The mission was 
told that this work had only started after the withdrawal of Soviet and 
government troops from Paktika. Prior to that the people did not feel secure 
enough to start repairing the kareez. A very significant area of land has 
gone out of cultivation because the kareez system stopped functioning. For 
example - 

pnh;.t and Sar »>^^ riTrmm district) - reported extensive damage to the 
kareez systems. Most of the land now out of cultivation. No figures 
available however. 

M„>;h4 Khel (7.;.rahun Shahr district) - approx 70 kareez working prewar and 
about 25,000 jeribs (2400 ha under yearly crop). Kareez repair work is 
underway and was witnessed by the mission. 

R;.kka Khel (Z^rahun Saahr district) - no figures given; but most of the 
kareez are reported to be dry. Repair work requires much money and 
specialized manpower which both are not available as long as the war continues. 

7.;>rohun Shahr - discussions with the local Mujahedeen commander and some 
of his staff they echoed the comments of all the villages that the mission 
visited. Repair of the kareez system is top priority on all wish-lists, 
followed by the need for good seed, fertilizer, draught power and agricultural 
equipment • 

It must, however, be noted that even in pre-war days not a" the kareez 
in a village would necessarily be working in any one year due to differences 
in depth and the varying levels of the water table from one season to 
another. A thorough and extensive survey producing exact data relating to the 
kareez irrigation system in the Katawaz plain is needed. 

The Katawaz plain undoubtedly has untapped subterranean water resources. 
Only two tube-wells were seen along the road by the mission. Little seems to 
have been done pre-war in order to develop these resources apart from the 
traditional kareez system. 
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A hydrological survey of the plain is required, and there probably is 
scope for the development of tube wells. At present, however, there are 
neither fuel, electrical power or repair and maintenance facilities. 

Also the danger of unlimited and uncontrolled drilling of txibe wells has 
to be recognized, and the lessons from Iran and other places in the area such 
as Baluchistan (Pakistan) need to be noted, where uncontrolled tapping of the 
water resource has lead first to the destruction of the kareez systems and 
ultimately to the water resources in general. 

Nonetheless in any future development programme for the area, the 
drilling of tube wells for irrigation should not be discounted, particularly 
in view of the fact that the cost of restoring the old kareez system to its 
former efficiency is going to be enormous and likely to take a long time. 
These systems had, after all, been built up and developed gradually over 
generations. In these areas the kareez are anything between one and three 
kilometres long. 

The plain undoubtedly has an agricultural potential considerably larger 
than even its prewar level, provided the water resources are properly 
exploited. The first phase must be "rehabilitation" but the second 
••development" phase should also be considered at this stage. 

It was interesting that on no occasion did any villager or mujahedeen 
mention the need or requirement for tube wells, only of the need to 
rehabilitate the kareez systems. The mission did nothing to encourage them to 
think differently at this stage but for the longer term some thought should be 
given to a sensible development plan for the water resources of the area. 

(b) Cropping 

The main crop of the Katawaz plain is wheat, irrigated and mainly planted 
as an autumn crop. Barley, maize, plus some vegetables and lucerne for fodder 
are also traditional crops. On enquiry it became clear that not only has the 
cropped area of land declined by between 50 and 70% due to the kareez drying 
up but that crop yields themselves have declined dramatically. This confirms 
the conclusions of the Swedish Committee's agricultural survey. 

Example of the drop in wheat yields 

For instance in the village of Mushi Khel it was reported to the mission 
that prior to war normal yields of wheat were about 50 man per jerib. 
(One man = 1 sir kabuli = approx. 7 kgs), i.e. approx. 1.75 tons per 
hectare). Yields at the present time are reckoned to be down to between 12 
and 15 man (sir) per jerib, i.e. approx. 0.42 to 0.52 tons per hectare. 

Likewise in the village of Mist, prewar yields were reckoned at between 
60 and 70 man (sir) per jerib, i.e. approx. 2.1 to 2.5 tons per hectare. 
Present yields are reckoned at approximately 20 man (sir) per jerib, i.e. 
approx. 0.7 tons per hectare. 

The reasons given for this dramatic drop in yield are - 

(a) Shortage of water 

(b) Lack of good seed 

(c) Lack of fertilizer 
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Next to the repair of the kareez systems the need for good wheat seed and 
chemical fertilizer, both nitrogen and phosphate, were seen as priorities in 
all the villages visited by the mission. This equally applies to barley, 
maize, lucerne, etc. There is an acknowledged shortage of fodder for sheep, 
cows and oxen, which includes straw as well as lucerne hay and barley. 

There is little doubt that even with the water resources currently 
available, good wheat seed together with artificial fertilizer would, if 
provided, be put to good use and be of great benefit. 

Villagers said that artificial fertilizer had been in common use before 
the war, and the Mexipak variety of wheat had been in general use. Seed is at 
present obtained mainly from what is available locally but also some seed is 
brought in privately from Pakistan. People were generally rather vague about 
varieties and origin. 

(c) Livestock 

All the villages visited complained of a shortage of draught oxen but 
said that replacement was mainly a matter of money. Suitable animals could be 
found in the NWFP and tribal areas of Pakistan provided finance could be^ 
arranged. They could and would arrange ways and means of getting the animals 
in, on foot if need be. There is little doubt that they could and would, 
having seen what they are already doing by way of transport. 

The price of a pair of oxen is currently estimated at about 
15,000 Pak. Rupees. 

Prewar in the village of Mist, for instance, it was estimated that most 
families owned at least one pair of oxen. There is hardly a pair of oxen left 
in the village now. However, there are four Massey Fergusson tractors plus 
implements purchased in Pakistan. These are currently doing most of the 
village cultivation on a share (shariki) basis. This almost certainly 
indicates a trend for the future, (see Mechanization below). 

All the villagers visited reckoned that livestock numbers in general have 
fallen dramatically since the start of hostilities. Gradual impoverishment 
has lead to the sale of stock. In addition there has been some deliberate and 
accidental killing as the result of war. 

Again, taking the village of Mist as an example, prior to the war there 
were twenty flocks of sheep each of between 400 and 500 head. 

Now there are only two flocks totalling about 800 animals in all. 

In the village of Mushi Khel the villagers estimated that total livestock 
numbers were now only 1/lOth of their prewar numbers. This seems to be very 
much the pattern for the area. 

Prior to the war, a villager's flock of sheep were very much seen as a 
kind of walking bank account. The sale and loss of these is some indication 
of the scale of impoverishment as a result of the years of war. 
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Unlike the Kunar valley for instance/ there seems to be little dependance 
on transport animals in this area. There appears to be a well organized 
trucking system from Pakistan in and out of Paktika which operates undeterred 
by the appalling road conditions. 

(d) Agricultural Mechanization 

Despite the problems of the war, lack of fuel and absence of servicing 
facilities, there appears to have been some development of mechanized 
agriculture in the area. 

In the village of Mist, where virtually no draught oxen are now left, 
four Massey Fergusson tractors purchased in Pakistan are now doing most of the 
cultivation on a share basis (Shariki). 

In Bakkheyl the local commander reported that there were at least 
twenty tractors operating in the surrounding villages on a contract basis 
charging 500 Afs. per hour of work. 

Around Zarghun Shahr it was reported that some tractors were being 
operated under Mujahedeen control doing contract ploughing etc. 

Massey Fergusson tractors purchased in Pakistan seem to be the most 
popular. The mission saw tractor mounted ploughs , scrapers and other 
implements lying in the fields and villages around Zarghun Shahr. Some of 
these implements appeared quite new. 

In Zarghun Shahr itself there was quite a bit of agricultural equipment 
lying about in a greater or lesser state of neglect and decripitude/ including 
the remains of seed drills and a Massey Fergusson combine harvester, 
previously belonging to the local agricultural authorities. 

Though all this equipment was in a state of poor repair, it gave an 
indication that there has been some sort of agricultural station at Zarghun 
Shahr and certainly the old garrison headquarters is ideally placed to be 
developed as the agricultural centre for the Katawaz plain. 

The Katawaz plain is ideally suited for the development of mechanized 
agriculture, provided problems of fuel and maintenance can be overcome. 
Zarghun Shahr is ideally placed to be a maintenance centre for this kind of 
development. At the present moment fuel problems have been solved through the 
"liberation" of Soviet and government stocks. This will not last for too long. 

There are strong indications that with any return of agricultural 
prosperity to the area, tractors may well quickly replace draught oxen as the 
main motive for farming. 

(e) Orchards 

Though orchard crops do not appear to be of great importance in the area 
visited by the mission, most villages have a few fruit trees - apricots, 
apples and mulberries. 
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The garrison compound at Zarghun Shahr includes an orchard of about four 
or five hectares of mulberries/ apricots and plums. Rather neglected and 
rundown, it could nonetheless be rehabilitated and even developed as a nursery 
to supply young trees to the surrounding villages of the plain. This could be 
part of the general development of Zarghun Shahr as a centre for the 
agricultural development of the area. This might include the production of 
young poplar trees for planting along irrigation canals and in and around 
villages. 

(f) Forestry 

The natural forest 

The mountain range that marks the border between South Waziristan, in 
Pakistan, and the Afghan provinces of Paktiya and Paktika, is still partially 
covered in forest on its higher slopes. The lower forest is mainly of 
evergreen oak (Quercus ilex) the higher forest is mainly pine (Pinus 
gerardiana) with some cedar (Cedrus deodara) . 

It was interesting for the mission to observe that the greatest 
destruction to the forest, observable from the road, appeared to be on the 
Pakistan side of the border, between Azam Warsak and Angnrada where the 
mountain sides have been stripped bare of their cover of evergreen oaks 
(Quercus ilex) for fuel. This we were told was to supply the Afghan refugee 
camps. Fuel wood was piled in heaps all along roadside awaiting transport. 

Large quantities of timber of better quality pine and cedar were observed 
stockpiled by the road around Abdarada on the border itself. Timber was also 
stockpiled awaiting transport into Pakistan at Sarobi (Urgun District). 

The forest on the Afghan side of the border, appeared to be less 
destroyed the further one got away from the Pakistan border beyond Sarobi. It 
consists, however, mainly of old knarled and twisted pine much of the best 
timber at least within easy access of the road has probably been extracted. 
Hardly any mature cedar could be observed from the road though there was a 
certain amount of regeneration of very young immature cedar in places, 
indicating that perhaps most of the mature straight timber had already been 
extracted. 

It was interesting to observe this natural regeneration indicating that 
grazing pressure may have been lifted as a result of the war along this part 
of the frontier. 

The greatest threat to what remains of this forest must be from the 
future need for roofing and building timber once refugees return and start to 
rebuild their villages. 

Poplars and willows were observed planted around villages and along 
irrigation ditches but not in as large quantities as found elsewhere in 
Afghanistan. The villages of the Katawaz plain had obtained their roofing 
timber from the forests along the border with Pakistan as it is mainly pine 
and cedar. Once irrigation systems are restored villagers should be 
encouraged to plant fast growing poplars for village amenity wherever possible. 
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The problems of forest degradation and abuse need serious attention as 
this remnant of a valuable natural resource will soon be gone forever if some 
action is not taken. 

Recommendations 

The revival of the area's agricultural base and village self sufficiency 
in food production must be a priority if the emigrant population is to be 
encouraged to return from Pakistan and communities to become less dependant on 
refugee remittances • 

It should be kept in mind that though the villages in the Katawaz plain 
have suffered very little structural war damage compared to the district of 
Urgun - as was reported again and again to the mission - agriculture has 
suffered badly as secondary result of the conflict. The plain of Katawaz has 
much untapped agricultural potential. In a first stage the agricultural 
economy there should be restored to its pre-war level of productivity. In a 
3econd phase increasing that level of prewar productivity should also be 
considered and planning for this should start without delay as much as the 
political/military situation permits. The two stages should not necessarily 
be seen as being mutually exclusive. 

(a) Water Resources and Irrigation 

The area should be visited as soon as possible by an hydrological 
irrigation expert familiar with the traditional systems of the area (Iran, 
Afghanistan/ Pakistan, Baluchistan) . 

Financial/credit programmes should be developed as soon as possible to 
operate through village communities to assist them, finance the rehabilitation 
of their kareez systems whenever feasible and suitable. 

As part of the second development phase but as soon as the overall 
situation permits, a hydrological survey of the plain of Katawaz or at least 
of the region around Zarghun Shahr should be carried out, including an 
assessment of the suitability and potential for tube-well development in the 
area. This should be done with care bearing in mind the problems experienced 
elsewhere when such modernization takes place in an uncontrolled way. 

Such rehabilitation work and development planning will, however, depend 
to a large extent on the evolution of local and provincial government and 
authority structures. 

(b) Seed and fertilizer 

Even at this stage there is an immediate need in the area for improved 
seed, particularly wheat seed, together with artificial fertilizer. This can 
be obtained and brought in from Pakistan and would make an immediate impact 
through increasing yields on such land that can as of now be irrigated. It is 
difficult at the present moment to recognize any distinct local organizational 
structure through which distribution might take place. When this is possible 
and eventually with some UN presence participating, Zarghun Shahr would be an 
ideal centre from which to distribute seed and fertilizer to the surrounding 
villages of the plain. 
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The first good quality wheat seed and fertilizer should be brought into 
the area in time for the next autumn planting season in 
October/November 1989. As quantities may be limited there should be a 
multiplication programme in which as much seed as possible is "^"^f/j"^ 
the 1990 harvest for further distribution and planting m the autumn of 1990. 

(c) Livestock 

Apart from the immediate need for draught ozen it was notable that no-one 
mentioned the need to restock the village flocks and herds as a P"ority. It 
may be that people feel that this will be achieved anyway through natural 
regeneration. Nonetheless some sort of credit system to assist farmers 
restock should be considered, possiby as part of the second development 
phase. The revival of some kind of local veterinary service is essential but 
it will be difficult to achieve until a coherent provincial government is in 
place. In the meantime a training programme in simple veterinary practice for 
selected individuals from the village communities, para-vets, might be 
considered under a UN programme or through a qualified NGO. 

Assistance for purchasing draught oxen should be considered a priority, 
responding to a badly felt need. Possibly through some kind of credit/funding 
arrangement. It must be noted, however, that the future of this area may lie 
in the development of mechanized agriculture as the draught animal power base 
has been destroyed more or less and will take time to be re-established. 

Financial assistance for restocking with sheep might come in the second phase. 

(d) Agricultural mec hanization 

The future of Katawaz plain may lie in a more mechanized type of 
agriculture. The present shortage of draught animals could well be a spur for 
such a trend. The area, rich in space, is clearly suitable for mechanized 
agriculture, once the problem of fuel and servicing can be overcome. A credit 
system should be developed to enable farmers and/or village communities to 
invest in tractors and appropriate equipment. 

(e) Orchards and fr uit trees 

This is not a priority in this particular area but as part of the second 
development phase the establishment of a fruit tree nursery at Zarghun Shahr 
to provide young fruit trees for distribution to the villages of the plain 
should be considered. 

(f ) Zarghun Shahr as agricultu ral development centre 

It is unlikely that Zarghun Shahr will be revived as a garrison town as 
it used to be. From an agricultural point of view it is ideally situated to 
act as focal point for the agricultural rehabilitation of that part of Katawaz 
plain. As part of the first phase storage facilities for seed, fertilizer, 
insecticides and veterinary necessities should be restored as soon as 
possible. As a second stage Zarghun Shahr might be expanded into a more 
permanent agricultural centre, producing seed and fruit trees and providing 
agricultural services of all kinds, including servicing trucks, tractors, 
pips and agricultural machinery. Zarghun Shahr should also become one of the 
points in Paktika Province where UN presence is to be established once it is 
possible to do so. 
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1 . OVERVIEW 



The Interagency Mission, visited Paktika Province in south-eastern 
Afghanistan, bordering the North-Western Frontier Province of Pakistan (north 
and south Waziristan) . It left Peshawar on 18 December 1988, crossed the 
border into Paktika on the evening of 19 December, returned late at nxght on 
22 December, reaching Peshawar again on 23 December. The UN group included 
four representatives from FAO, UNHCR, WFP and the Co-ordinator ' s Office. They 
were joined by six Afghans nominated by the Peshawar based Reconstruction 
Authority for Afghanistan. Together with Afghan drivers and escorts they 
moved in two UN landcruisers and two rented 4-wheel pickup trucks. 

The team covered 400 kilometres inside Paktika Province encountering most 
difficult geographic and road conditions while negotiating the largely 
uninhabited mountain barriers between south Waziristan in Pakistan and the 
plains of Paktika. The extremely bad weather with snow storms and flooding 
rainfalls proved to be another major factor limiting the overall mobility of 
the mission, especially in view of its very short duration. The mission was 
thus limited in its movements to a comparatively small part of Paktika 
Province. The information and observations collected, though of great value, 
should be seen in their correct perspective, i.e. as part of an initial 
reconnaisance . 

Of the five districts in Paktika Province two - Sharan with the 
provincial capital of Vezaha - had to be omitted altogether from the mission's 
itinerary. Fact finding in Urgan district was only possible in the Saroni 
area. The barren Gomal district was crossed practically non-stop on the last 
day. The most important part of the mission was spent in Zarghun Shahr 
district and on the fertile plain of Katawaz, visiting the garrison town of 
Zarghun Shahr and its surrounding villages. This plain lies at the heart of 
Paktika and is probably the most productive area and certainly a population 
centre of the province. 

The areas visited gave the impression of peace and security, the last 
Soviet and Afghan Government troops having been withdrawn in early 
October 1988. The continuing war seemed far away. The people felt safe, they 
did not express any fear of a sudden return of hostilities, surprise 
bombardments or threatening air-strikes. Apart from the ruins of Zarghun 
Shahr garrison and the adjacent market place no major war damage was seen. 
Minor destruction was witnessed in Sarobi and in some hamlets along the route 
in Gomal district, dating back to pre-invasion times of 1979. But all the 
villages visited in the Katawaz plain were fully intact and very much alive - 
including women and hordes of children, neither razed nor depopulated, 
although under populated. About 60-70% of the prewar population had remained 
in their homes and inside their traditional village society. In Mushi Khel, 
for example, the population was down from previously 10,000 families to 7,500, 
2,500 families having taken refuge mainly in Pakistan but also m Iran. In 
Mist, 500 out of the original 1,500 families had left. Reports of more 
extensive destruction in and around the district capital of Urgun as well as 
the provincial capital of Sharan were received by the mission but could not be 
verified. 



10. HEALTH AND EDUCATION 



There was no evidence of any regular health service or facilities 
functioning in the villages visited by the mission. According to information 
received, no hospital is operating in Paktika Province. Trained doctors are 
non-existent. Normal medical consultations, hospitalization and recovery can 
only take place in Pakistan where all serious health cases, including mine 
victims are sent. With the health service structure completely disrupted, 
amateur self -medication becomes the norm. The shopkeeper in Mist village, who 
sells everything from soap, buttons, nails to bullets also offers a wide 
selection of drugs imported from Pakistan, even Sulf anylamid, some kind of 
anti-biotic produced by Hoechst, Germany. He called himself a "medical 
technican" but his real talents seemed to be rather on the commercial side of 
profitably selling pills, powder and all sorts of ointments without really 
knowing their medical effects. In Mushi Khel the mission met another of these 
local self-made "doctors" who prided himself to run his own "clinic" and 
"pharmacy" and had picked up his rudimentary English while doing business in 
India. 

Common diseases in Paktika Province were reported to be bronchitis, 
malaria (in summer), and different skin diseases, also tuberculosis but 
despite the fact that there appeared to be no health care and medical manpower 
of any description along the route travelled by the mission, the overall 
health situation did not seem to be one of distress and crisis nature. The 
population in the villages visited, swarming with children, looked fit and 
healthy. The health situation was certainly not perceived by those met during 
the mission's visit as being a priority problem. 

The same was true for education, although the whole school system has 
broken down, all educational institutions were closed, all teachers gone and 
the educated section of the population - of which there was never much in this 
traditionally backward province reduced to nil. There was some evidence of 
certain irregular and non-systematic activities being organized in the local 
Mosques on the basis of Koran teaching. In Malizi village two teachers sent 
by one of the Peshawar based political parties (Mahaz-e-Melli of Gailani) were 
met, who were there to re-start a primary school. The other parties of the 
Peshawar Alliance are apparently undertaking similar efforts elsewhere, in 
villages belonging to their respective sphere of influence. So far, however, 
basic teaching aids, text books, school furniture, etc. seem non-existent in 
the areas visited. 

The needs of Paktika Province in the sectors of health and education are 
obviously great and should be addressed soon. These two sectors should be 
investigated by specialized mission in the very near future. There were no 
health or education experts represented on the UN team visiting Paktika 
Province. The mission limits itself to the above very general observations 
and does not formulate any specific recommendations on health and education in 
this report. 

11. OPERATIONAL PARTNERS 

This issue has already been touched upon in the Overview and the 
Executive Summary of this report. As stated there it is rather difficult, if 
not impossible for the time being to identify any representative local 
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authority and effective adminstrative structure that could act as a 
responsible and credible operational partner for the UN humanitarian and 
economic assistance programme in Paktika Province. De facto power rests with 
the Mujahedeen military commanders who chair and dominate the village, 
sub-district and district committees. These are reportedly "elected" by 
villagers and composed in theory by representatives of all seven Peshawar 
based Alliance parties. Some village committees were multi-party, others like 
Mist, Malizi, Bakka Khel, single party. 

Voices expressing distrust in that kind of partisan and militarized local 
leadership were heard. In Mist a villager insisted that all assistance be 
distributed by UN representatives directly, in collaboration with the^ 
adminstration of a future representative Islamic Government of Afghanistan; 
not by the local Mujahedeen commanders or through the channels of any single 
one of the Alliance parties. 

The competitive and power rivalry among these parties and their 
respective military commanders in the areas visited could be acute. Civil 
activities like restarting primary schools, providing transport and trucking 
services, medical care in Pakistan, food supplies, etc. are not organized in 
unity but separately by each party, trying to increase its influence and power 
base by favouring and patronizing its own affiliates and followers. 

Political rivaly is sharpened by the mobilization of inherent societal 
and ethnic competition among different clans and tribal units. This is^ 
compounded by the fact that well-armed commanders may be reluctant to give up 
power positions resulting from their role in the war. 

The mission certainly did not witness any effective and unifying 
administrative power emanating from the provincial Shura or assembly based in 
Sharan. For "lack of time and agreement among the various 'nations' (tribal 
units, parties and commanders)", it was reported that the provincial Shura had 
thus far been unable to elect its president or governor of the province. 

The mission concluded that the government and administrative structure in 
Paktika Province at present is still extremely fragmented and fragile. There 
was no single and convincing operational partner for the UN assistance 
programmes to be identified by the mission. There was a variety of local 
power holders, warlords representing to a greater or lesser degree the 
Peshawar based Alliance parties but not necessarily enjoying popular support 
and confidence. P^ace and relative security may have returned to Paktika 
Province, political normalcy and legitimacy have yet to be achieved. 

Recommendations 

Concerning the immediate small-step actions to be undertaken by the 
United Nations and proposed in the first part of this report, the mission 
recommends that they be initialed with the Reconstruction Authority of 
Afghanistan being the major operational partner in the planning as well as in 
the implementing stage. Larger sized United Nations assistance to Paktika 
should, however, wait for political and administrative structures to evolve at 
the provincial and local level. Such a position might act as encouragement 
for speeding up the overall process of normalization in the province and 
beyond. 

Regarding its long-term operational partners the United Nations should 
keep its options open in order to remain flexible and credible at the same 
time. 
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Annex I I 



TERMS OF REFERENCE 

These were agreed with Dr. Faroog Azam, Chairman of the Reconstruction 
Authority of Afghanistan, by Mr. Martin Barber, Chief of Mission m Pakistan 
of the UN Co-ordinator • s Office, prior to the departure of the Missxon: 

1. Examine state of access roads and means of transportation and assess need 
for repair work. 

2 Assess the food needs for the existing population as well as the food 
reguirements in the context of the return of refugees and displaced 
persons . 

3. Assess needs for agricultural rehabilitation including particularly 
irrigation systems. 

4. Assess fuel needs and capacity/location of storage facilities. 

5. Assess problem of mines. 

6. Assess health needs of the population, including in particular women and 
children. 

7. Assess needs for reconstruction materials, both for housing and communal 
buildings. 

8. Assess education needs. 

9. Assess opportunities for potential of cottage industries. 
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The mission had not expected to find so much of the old physical and 
human infrastructure in Paktika Province surviving the ravage of nine years of 
war, which has affected the area visited rather indirectly than directly. Yet 
the added damage caused to this historically backward region by miltary 
interference, fighting, bombing, fear and insecurity, mobilization of the men 
into the army or the resistance forces, dislocation and refugee exodus by 
sheer neglect of the countryside and increasing impoverishment of the rural 
population is alarming. The indirect effects of war alone have had grave 
consequences for the agricultural economy of the area and the well-being of 
its population. The needs for humanitarian assistance as well as for decent 
livelihood rehabilitation are great. 

The food needs of the population living presently in Paktika Province are 
considerable even in the fertile Katawaz plain and even without any 
mentionable number of refugees having returned. Agricultural output has 
dropped to an average of one quarter of the pre-war period, much of the arable 
land is out of cultivation due to abandonment, lack of good seeds and 
fertilizers and drying up of the neglected or damaged "kareez'^-irrigation 
systems. The once extensive flocks of sheep, goats and cattle have been 
drastically reduced, the shortage of draught oxen is a major problem. 70-90% 
of the food for the population has to be imported at high prices from 
Pakistan. The roads - or rather mud trails and rocky tracks - leading there 
are in abominable condition and become often impassable in winter. The health 
situation in Paktika is critical with no hospital operating, a total lack of 
trained doctors and very scarce medical supplies. All the schools are closed, 
the teachers gone. Mined roads and fields, although not a priority issue, 
create constant risks for life and limb and cause restrictions for the free 
movement of people. All these basic needs will obviously increase once the 
refugee population decides to return to Paktika Province, which so far has not 
been the case. 

The mission was able to witness an impressive level of self help activity 
undertaken by the Afghan population in the areas visited. The reconstruction 
of the kareez irrigation systems, this key element of getting agricultural 
production restarted, has begun. A rudimentary logistics structure, including 
new tracks and trails, as well as fuel depots and truck repair stations, has 
been set up in order to secure essential food items and other supplies from 
Pakistan. Even some tractors have been imported this way. Several villages 
were in the process of reopening their primary schools with the help of the 
Afghan exile community in Peshawar. Some roads were de-mined by hand. The 
idea of cash and food for work projects was raised at meetings with the 
inhabitants of several villages. The idea received a very warm response and 
two areas were identified as possibilities and priority sectors: 
rehabilitation of the kareez irrigation systems and road 
construction/reconstruction. 

The Afghans interviewed and questioned during the visit did not present 
the mission with long wish-lists for aid and gifts. They did not expect the 
UN to step in with a simple handout policy but to complement their own efforts 
and endeavours by specific material inputs. Their attitude was one of active 
co-operation and partnership, in the spirit of self reliance first and UN 
assistance second. 

The province of Paktika having been pieced together in the Daud era 
(1973-78) out of territory originally belonging to the neighbouring provinces 
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of Paktia and Ghazni. is overwhelmingly populated by Pushtun people belonging 
to the Ghilzai tribe. The main sixb-tribal units to be identified by the 
mission in the regions visited were the Sulaiman Khel, Alikhel and Kharoti. 
In the village of Mushi Khel there seems to have existed a pocket of 
non-Pushtu Tajik population which reportedly took refuge in Iran. 

It was definitely more difficult to identify any provincial and local 
authority structure to serve as operational partner for UN assistance 
projects. This might have been partly due to the impossibility of reaching 
the provincial capital of Sharan with its access closed by heavy snow fall. 
From discussions with members of the accompanying team and from talks with 
local people the mission gained the impression that the prevailing command and 
government structure in Paktika Province is still extremely fragile and 
fragmented. 

From the provincial assembly or "shura" in Sharan, composed of 
representatives of the seven Peshawar based Alliance parties , emanates very 
little effective and unifying administrative power. Real power is exercised, 
often on a competitive and self-interested basis by the Mujaheeen Commanders 
on village, sub-district and district levels. For lack of basic agreement 
among the various forces, the provincial shura has thus far been unable, as^ 
the mission was informed, to elect a president or provincial governor. It is 
to be hoped that the remarkable resourcefulness and self-reliance efforts of 
the populaton in Paktika Province will also soon produce a more efficient, 
solid and more representative administrative structure. That would certainly 
facilitate the relief and rehabilitation task of the UN. 



2. EXECUTIVE SUMMARY 

From the information received the mission concluded that there was no 
immediate survival crisis to be faced by the population presently living in 
Paktika Province. At the same time it was felt that there are substantial 
relief and rehabilitation needs which ought to be addressed in order to 
restore normal life and prepare the ground for an organized return of the 
refugee population. 

Refugee repatriation could very well take place in Paktika Province^ 
rather quickly compared to other provinces. At the same time recovery might 
be accomplished in less time than elsewhere, given the functioning^ 
infrastructure of a largely intact habitat and village society. With its 
human resources in place, with its active potential for self-help and 
self-reliance and the resulting capacity to absorb injections of outside aid, 
Pakitka Province could very well be an ideal area for immediate, concrete, 
small scale action by the UN through a strategy directed towards helping 
Afghans to help themselves. 

Modest projects undertaken by the UN can have formidable effect in the 
special context of Pakitka Province. They should be of a complementary 
nature, geared to the self-help efforts already initiated by the local 
population. Such an approach would have a triple avantage. First it requires 
small inputs of money and material. Second it keeps UN presence needed for 
monitoring, transport and distribution at a minimum. Third it can begin case 
by case and place by place without waiting for a long term operational partner 
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to be established at the provincial level. The Reconstruction Authority of 
Afghanistan seems perfectly capable and willing to help the UN to identify and 
assess projects of that sort in the initial phase of the operation. 

It is evident that a mission of such short duration, visiting a very 
small part of Paktika Province, can only gain a limited picture. It will be 
necessary for individual UN agencies to follow this initial fact finding 
mission by further missions of both a more extensive and specific nature. 
Particularly in view of the fact that the important regions of Sharan and 
Urgun had to be left out and that there were no experts in the team 
investig^ing the sectors of health and education more carefully. 
/ 



3. '^ RECOMMENDATIONS FOR ACTION 

Following are five recommendations which the mission submits for 
immediate action, focusing on the agricultural lifeline of Paktika Province; 

(1) An irrigation/hydrological specialist with experience of local systems to 
visit the Katawaz plain for at least one week in April-May 1989. 

(2) A funding/credit programme to be set up to work through provincial or 
village organizational structures as soon as these can more easily be 
identified, to assist villages repair their kareez irrigation systems; 
this being part of the initial rehabilitation phase 

(3) Improved wheat seed plus fertilizer should be made available for the 
villages of the Katawaz plain for the next planting season in 
October -November 1989. As this may be available only in limited 
quantities, it should be arranged as part of a multiplication programme; 
distribution should be through the local command structure and government 
as soon as this can be more clearly recognised; it will be easier if by 
that time there is a UN presence in the province itself. 

(4) As the need in the livestock sector is mainly for assistance in buying 
draught oxen this should be a priority, possibly through some sort of 
funding arrangement which needs to be worked out. 

(5) Storage facilities for seed, fertilizer, insecticides and veterinary 
necessities at the partially destroyed Zarghun Shahr garrison should be 
rehabilitated as soon as possible. A workshop for machinery and 
equipment should also be established there as well as a depot for 
agricultural equipment, Zarghun Shahr being ideally situated to act as 
the focal point for the agricultural rehabilitation of the Katawaz plain; 
offering in addition the possibility of temporary housing for returning 
refugees, including a reception centre, a health centre, workshops etc. 



4. SECURITY AND ORDNANCE 

The last big battle waged in Paktika Province was the one at Zarghun 
Shahr and around its garrison which fell after an 18 day siege on 
10 October 1988 to the united Mujahedeen forces. Shortly thereafter the last 
Soviet and Afghan Government troops including the remnants of the Kabul 
administration were withdrawn from the province. Since then no further combat 
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activities have been reported on Paktika territory. The people interviewed 
felt safe, they did not express any fear of a sudden return of hostilities, 
surprise bombardments or threatening air strikes. 

The prevailing sense of security was documented to the mission by the 
complete absence of any sign of combat readiness on the part of the Mujahedeen 
forces in the areas visited. Demobilization has not yet begun, the local 
commanders keeping their units assembled and under their orders. The "'""^^ 
was told that the fighters were not available for productive work in the fieio 
and were still needed for the security of the villages. But no actively 
manned defensive position was seen along the road or around the settlements. 

The amount of arms in the hands of the male population of all ages is 
considerable. Gatherings of villagers around the mission's landcruisers 
turned into weapon shows, the range of the display reaching from old time 
carabines to all kinds of modern automatic guns, bazookas, rocket propelled 
grenades and hand grenades. The sub-district commander of Yosufkhel proudly 
demonstrated his armed power and escorted the mission out of Mushi Khel with 
his own Armoured Personnel Carrier made in the USSR. Such proliferation of 
modern weaponry could contain the seeds of future insecurity and internal 
conflict. 



5. MINES 

The mission was informed at various stages of its visit of people being 
killed or maimed by mines. In the mosque at Robat, where the first night 
across the border was spent, the figures of mine victims in the region since 
early October 1988 as mentioned by the son of a local commander amounted to 
30 persons killed and 50 wounded. In Mushi Khel in Zarghun Shahr district 
25 people were reported to have been killed by mines since October and a large 
number injured. Reliable overall statistics were not available and only a few 
amputees - one of them treated in India - in evidence. The wounded mine 
victims are usually moved to Pakistan for medical treatment and rehabiliation. 

The data received on mined areas was rather vague and spotty. The region 
of Robat/Sarobi was described as safe. Urgun and the access roads leading 
there were defined as "heavily mined" with anti-tank and anti-personnel 
devices. For the provincial capital of Sharan and its surroundings the mine 
risk factor was considered to be very small. In the southern part of the 
Katawaz plain bordering the Gomal district mines were "no problem", the ones 
placed on tracks and dirt roads having been removed by the villagers 
themselves. In the more central port of the Katawaz plain and Zarghun Shahr 
district more intensive mining had taken place. One road along the Jilga 
river was closed and avoided because of mines. Certain hilly sections east of 
the Sharan-Zarghun Shahr road were identified as mined areas, e.g. the hills 
close to the village of Sehgana. 

No one seems to know the exact location, quantity and type of the mines 
deployed. The Russian and governmental troops have been laying anti-personnel 
mines in the fields around government held towns, around fortified positions 
and on both sides of the major roads. The Mujahedeen, starting in 1983/84, 
planted mines to protect their strongholds in the hills and to disrupt and 
ambush enemy traffic and supply convoys on the roads. The mission did not 
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find evidence of Soviet mine scattering, that is dropping bird or butterfly 
mines at random from helicopters or artillery shells. Both parties to the war 
have not left any mine-plans which would greatly facilitate the task of 
systematic mine clearance or at least/ lacking the necessary expertise and 
equipment/ of more foolproof mine avoidance. 

Mines create constant risks for the population in Paktika Province/ risks 
are likely to grow with refugees returning and agricultural activities 
expanding. For the time being/ however/ the danger of mines was not presented 
to the mission as a major problem. More immediate and burning problems seemed 
to be those of repairing the kareez irrigation grids / procuring improved 
seeds / urgently needed fertilizers and equipment to restart the agricultural 
economy and production. The people tend to simply ignore/ detail and isolate 
the areas in which mine danger has been signalled through often painful 
experience. The spacious geography of Paktika province with its big plains 
allows them to do so. 

Recommendations 

The Reconstruction Authority for Afghanistan should be encouraged/ in 
close collaboration with the local population and Mujahedeen forces / to map 
out areas where mines are prevalent and incidents have occured. As a first 
step to be taken as soon as possible/ the mission recommends that the teams of 
the Reconstruction Authority for Afghanistan travelling to Paktika be provided 
with mine danger signposts in order to mark and visibly circumscribe those 
mined areas most likely to expose the population to deadly risks. 



6. ACCESS ROUTES AND LOGISTICS 
6.1 Roads 

The traditional access to Paktika province from Peshawar and Pakistan is 
the route Peshawar - Khyber Pass - Landi Kotal - Torkham Jalalabad - Kabul - 
Ghazni - Sharan. Up to Ghazni this road is tarmac and part of the big 
ring-road circling around the central mountain region of Afghanistan/ from 
Torghundi on the Russian border through Herat - Kandahar to Kabul and from 
Termez on the Russian border over the Salang Pass to Kabul. This is the 
lifeline axis which branched off into all the provinces of Afghanistan. Due 
to the war and as long as the fighting continues this major Afghan supply 
route cannot be used. 

The most frequented alternative entry route from Pakistan into Paktika 
Province seems to be the one used by the mission/ leading from Wana (South 
Waziristan - NWFP) via Azam Warsak over the 8/200 ft high Angurada Pass into 
Urgun district. On this snow covered rocky mountain track which the mission 
negotiated at night and during a blizzard/ many light vehicles and trucks were 
seen moving in both directions/ 2x4s mostly/ but also 6x4s. The amount of 
traffic travelling over this slippery trail was amazing. But it was very 
obvious to the mission that this was an emergency route into Paktika Province, 
opened up and daringly used under the duress of a war which had cut off the 
province from its normal access over the ringroad. 

All the 400 kilometres covered in Paktika Province required 4-wheel 
drive. There was a total absence of paved roads. It was narrow rock and snow 
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covered tracks, river beds, muddy paths, rain flooded trails, barely marked 
pistes - all the way. The average speed by which the mission proceeded was 
10 kph. This was increased to 15 kph on the last day, thanks to rather flat 
desert terrain and a comparatively good track in the Gomal river area and 
across the Khand pass into Pakistan, reportedly built rather recently by the 
Mujahedeen with foreign assistance. 

The most difficult part of the journey was the stretch between Sarobi and 
Mushi Khel where dozens of Afghan trucks were stuck on a steep narrowly 
winding downhill track. The mission was deeply impressed by the ingenuity of 
these Afghan drivers and their passengers who managed to shovel, pull and push 
their vehicles out of mud and back on the trail. It was an unforgettable 
demonstration of the resourcefulness, toughness, patience, perseverence, 
ability to cope with hardship and adversity for which Afghans are known. 
Nevertheless the mission felt that many of those tracks used during its visit, 
in the mountains as well as in the Katawaz plain, would become totally 
impassable during the rainy season and the winter months. 

It also seems worth mentioning that the road from Peshawar via 
Bann-Tank-Jandola-Wana and the Afghan border may become impassable after a few 
days of heavy rains during the monsoon season. Furthermore no road traffic is 
allowed between Tank and Jandola during hours of darkness. And no foreign 
nationals, including UN personnel are permitted to pass the Tribal Agency 
unless accompanied by armed escort provided at Tank by the political 
authorities. Access to Paktika Province through the back door of Souzh 
Waziristan and Angurada Pass is not an easy undertaking and full of obstacles 
limiting the usefulness and practicability of this route for larger scale UN 
assistance operations. 

Recommendations 

Unless massive road development and improvement is undertaken - which 
seems unrealistic at the present stage - Paktika Province should not be 
considered suitable as major entry and/or transit area for UN trucking and 
transporting operations. The UN system should, however, envisage using the 
available access roads and tracks from Pakistan through Angurada pass for 
small quantity assistance cargo to be moved immediately. At the same time an 
expert mission should investigate the logistics in the north western part of 
the province with a view to relinking Paktika Province with the Afghan 
ring-road, as soon as the overall situation permits. 

Priority should be given to road construction/re-construction projects on 
the Katawaz plain and in other agricultural key areas. Such projects could be 
implemented quickly and contribute greatly to the economic reactivation and 
well-being of the province. A specialized UN mission should be dispatched to 
identify needs and labour intensive road projects to be started immediately on 
a food/cash for work basis. 

6.2 Fuel and Transportation 

The mission did not see any fuel station or bulk storage facilities. Yet 
limited quantities of petrol, diesel and oil are certainly available, given 
the surprising number of vehicles of all sorts, i.e. pick-ups buses, jeeps, 
Bedford trucks met on the way. All the fuel and oil is imported from Pakistan 
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in 200 litre drums in which it is also stored. Several such storage depots 
including truck-repair stations were located along the route. At Mist in 
Zarghun Shahr district engine oil was sold at 800 Afghanis per gallon and a 
drum (200 litres) of kerosene cost 11,000 Afghanis. 

Local transport capacities have been developed through individual 
initiatives or collective self-help action. In the village of Mist for 
instance, 12 trucks (5-6 tons) have been bought and imported from Pakistan, 
each owned by three to four people forming their own trucking company. These 
trucks are used to bring in food and commodities from Pakistan at a reported 
price of RS. 25 per 7 kilos. They are also rented, the rental charge of a 
5-6 ton truck from Mist to Peshwar being Rs. 1,000 one way. 

The entrepreneurial skills witnessed by the mission in the transport 
sector in Paktika Province are very much dependant on financial assistance by 
family or clan members living abroad, mainly Pakistan, even India. The 
parties of the Peshawar Alliance seem also actively engaged in providing 
transport services and trucking fleets to their loyal followers in the 
villages and to their local commanders. Prior to its crossing into Paktika 
the mission stopped at a large size trucking depot and transport station at 
Azam Warsak on the Pakistan side of the border, run by the Mahaz e Melli ye 
Islami of Pir Sayed Ahmad Gailani, which by all collected evidence seems to be 
the strongest of the Alliance parties in Paktika Province. 

Recommendations 

UN assistance programmes should make use as much as possible of local 
Afghan trucking as primary means for moving aid supplies into Paktika 
Province. Only when and where such indigenous transport capacities are not 
available should a UN trucking system be employed. It should, however, be 
secured in advance and by careful monitoring that UN sponsored local trucking 
will not be abused and exploited by monopolozing commercial as well as 
partisan political interest groups. 

7. FOOD NEEDS 

The populations' food requirements are met mainly by importing 
commodities from Pakistan. The information received by the mission indicates 
that approximately 70 to 90% of the food needed by the population presently 
living in Paktika Province have to be brought in from Pakistan. In the region 
of Robat the people are almost totally dependant on imported food items. In 
Mist (Zarghun Shahr district) and in the fertile Katawaz plain the figures 
given for wheat requirement per family (12-15 persons) and per year amounted 
to 2800-3500 kilogrammes. Of this 10-20% was grown locally. The balance had 
to be procured in Pakistan. Some people stated that they go to Pakistan 
themselves to buy their food supplies, the majority purchases them from local 
shops and traders. The food prices have dramatically increased and pose 
serious problems for the population. In Mist the price of wheat has more than 
tripled and risen to 74 Afs per kg as compared to 20 Afs before the war. 
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Obtaining prevailing food prices was virtually impossible in view of the 
wide variety, often contradictory, of the data collected by the mission. Thus 
the following list provided by a shopkeeper in Mist should only be regarded as 
indicative: 



Item 



Afghanis 



Wheat 


7 kgs 


500 


Oil 


16 litres (1 tin) 


4000 


Tea 


1 kg 


600 


Sugar 


1 kg 


160 


Milk Powder 


1 kg 


500 


Soap 


1 tablet 


60 



Based on the information received and the areas visited the mission is of 
the opinion that there is no need for emergency food-aid to Paktika Province 
at the present time. The mission saw no evidence and heard no reports of 
serious malnutrition, people starving or feeling threatened by famine. Yet 
when the refugees start returning to the province, which so far is not the 
case, the need for immediately available food will grow and become a more 
serious problem. 

Recommendations 

Immediate action should be taken by the UN to reactivate the agricultural 
production in Paktika Province and thus increase the level of food 
self-sufficiency. Recommendations have been formulated in chapter 2.2 of this 
report. In addition to those proposals food/cash for work projects should be 
envisaged for the intitial phase of the UN assistance programme in view of the 
likelihood that many of the returnees will lack the means to purchase food and 
wage earning employment opportunities will be very limited. 

8. STORAGE 

The mission was not able to locate and identify any mentionable storage 
facilities along its route, neither commercial and private nor public ones, 
except at Zarghun Shahr. Within the partially destroyed and totally deserted 
garrison of Zarghun Shahr with its many wings, blocks, hangars and buildings 
there is much space that could potentially be utilized for storage purposes. 
One particular building was pointed out to the mission at a distance (because 
of mines) that used to be the garrison's store. It was estimated that it 
could hold about 500 metric tons of grain. Some repairs would be needed but 
as the whole garrison is of local construction this would not be a major 
problem and high cost investment. 

In many places the mission saw US made shipping containers, apparently 
transported to Paktika Province by the Afghan army, used presently by the 
population for various purposes, including temporary storage of household 
items, tools and agricultural equipment, some of them just standing empty. ^ 
Most of these containers seemed to be in perfect condition and would certainly 
be available for initial UN assistance projects until permanent storage 
facilities are established. 
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